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Investigations in Teacher Supply and 
Demand Reported in 1947 


By R. H. ELIASSEN ano EARL W. ANDERSON 


HE nation-wide concern over the shortage of teachers in 

the United States in 1947 was even greater than in 

1946. The 1947 studies revealed that the public was 
becoming aware of the seriousness of the problem and of the 
necessity for remedial action. 

Samplings of the national situation were made by Benjamin 
Fine in a six-month travel survey for the New York Times (15, 
16, 17) and by Goetch in the “Thirteenth Annual Teacher 
Placement Survey of the National Institutional Teacher Place- 
ment Association” (20). Regional studies included a “spot 
check” covering 10 cities and 5 counties in various parts of the 
United States by the National Education Association (76); and 
a survey made by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools in 19 states of the region (21, 33, 45). 
Studies dealing with the supply and demand of qualified 
teachers for the schools of specific states were made in Nebraska, 
California, Georgia, Illinois, Montana, New Mexico, Missouri, 
and Texas (40, 54, 29, 23, 73) 75, 58, 67, 69, 71). Institutional 
placement offices continued to study trends, as evidenced by the 
reports from I]linois State Normal University, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, the University of Pennsylvania, Purdue University, the 
University of North Dakota, and the University of Illinois 
(23, 44, 64, 70, 77, 82). The findings of population studies 
were used in estimating the number of teachers needed to meet 
the demands resulting from an increasing birth rate (10, 11). 
Approximately 75,000 public-school teaching positions remained 
unfilled in 1947 (15, 18, 39, 62). It was estimated that 6,000 
schools remained closed during the year to more than five 
million children of school age (15, 61). Arkansas had 1,000 
vacancies. It was estimated that 14 per cent, or 45,000, of the 
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children in Arkansas were unable to attend school. In New 
York City it was reported that 300 to 400 classes were held 
each week during 1947 without teachers. Philadelphia reported 
the need of 700 teachers (15). In Maine, 87 one-room schools 
were without teachers, in addition to 145 urban and small-town 
elementary-school classrooms for which no teachers were avail- 
able (42). The report from Missouri disclosed that 2,020 rural 
schools were closed in 1947 (69). The shortage of rural teachers 
continued to be critical throughout 1947, particularly in Illinois, § 
‘Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and Wisconsin 
(20, 29, 69, 74, 40, 78). The placement service at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania reported that the greatest shortages of 
elementary-school teachers appeared in Grades IV-VIII (63). § 


MPROVEMENTs in the general picture of supply and demand ff 

were evident only in certain areas (40). The need for 
elementary-school teachers remained acute, with no evidence 
of alleviation in sight (10, 11, 64). Continued improvement 
was noted in the supply of secondary-school teachers in most [ 
states, with the probable exception of Georgia (29). However, 
while many high-school fields were supplied adequately, the 
shortage remained critical in the arts, agriculture, home eco- f 
nomics, the commercial areas, physical education for women, 
music, mathematics and science, and library work (20, 44, 45, | 
63, 76, 82). Complacency in respect to the apparent adequacy § 
in the supply of secondary-school teachers was warned against, 
since the schools will need an increasing number of such teach- f 
ers, beginning in 1951 (65, 10). Certain teaching combinations ff 
continued to be inadequately staffed at the secondary-school 
level; these included industrial arts—coaching, mathematics- § 
science, music-English, English-history, science-mathematics- [ 
coaching, English-speech, English-library, home economics— f 
commerce, home economics—English, English-social studies, fF 
and music-art (20). The least acute shortages were reported in fF 
the areas of English, foreign languages, history, physical educa- f 
tion for boys, social sciences, and in administrative positions | 
(13, 20, 44, 45). The demand for college teachers remained 
critical (7, 34, 44, 63, 82), with little more than one-half of § 
those receiving the doctorate in education entering the teaching | 
field (34). Men teachers in Indian schools and in elementary- | 
school areas were seriously needed (2, 24, 26). 
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Douglas estimated that the number of additional elemen- 
tary-school teachers who will be needed because of the impact 
rted § of the increasing birth rate upon the schools will increase from 
ools § 30,270 for 1948 to 70,590 for 1950, to 110,730 for 1952, and 
own § to 143,010 for 1955 (10, 11). He noted that the demand 
vail- § estimate for qualified teachers each year should be approx- 
ural § imated by adding the 125,000 or more teachers with sub- 
hers § standard certificates to each of these respective estimates (10). 
101s, § He predicted that the need for teachers in secondary schools 
nsin § will be increased by 112,500 in 1960, and that there may by 
ver- § that time be a reduction of need in the elementary schools (10). 
s of § The estimates of Fine were comparable to those of Douglass; 
63). § he predicted that less than half of the new teachers needed by 

* 1950 would be available (15). Concerning the probable needs 

and | in the various teaching positions, Morgan concluded that “with- 
for § inthe riext 16 years—one generation from kindergarten through 
ence § college—the nation will need a million new teachers, ten 
nent § thousand elementary-school principals, five thousand high- 
nost § school principals, five thousand town and city superintendents, 


ver, |} two thousand county superintendents, and one thousand college 
the F presidents” (39). Street estimated that Illinois will need one 
eco- | thousand additional first-grade teachers, yearly, for several 
nen, § years (64). 

455 7 

uacy eee studies covered the potential supply of teachers 
inst, f within teacher-education institutions throughout the coun- 
ach- § try (8, 68, 69, 81). It was reported that only 50 to 60 per cent 
ions § of the students enrolled in our teachers’ colleges planned to 
hool § enter teaching (45, 49). At Ohio State University the propor- 


tics- 





tion of graduates of the College of Education who planned to 


the 1,077 students who were graduated from the five Illinois 


tics- — teach in 1946 was only 67 per cent, as compared to 88 per cent 
Lics— ; in 1945}; in teacher-preparatory programs in the institutions of 
dies, | New Mexico, the proportion of Seniors planning to teach 
din § dropped from 19 per cent in 1941 to 8 per cent in 1947 (44, 
uca- E 68). Schorling reported that of 18,500 students at the Univer- 
ions § sity of Michigan, only 26 would qualify for teaching science 
ined § and mathematics, and that many of them would not make 
f of § strong teachers (57). In Missouri, there was a 40-per cent 
hing § decrease from 1939 to 1947 in the number of students planning 
ary- | to teach (69). However, Street estimated that 90 per cent of 
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state colleges in 1947 entered the teaching profession (64). A 
1947 poll by Fortune magazine showed that teaching (chosen 
by 6.85 per cent) ranked seventh among the occupations that 
seventeen million young women preferred (49). 

Maul reported that 20.8 per cent of the teachers in schools 
in the twenty-two states included in the territory of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools held 
emergency certificates in 1947 (33). He pointed out the varia- 
tion in standards for the issuance of these certificates, noting 
that some states issued them upon the basis of as high a min- 
imum requirement as 90 semester-hours of college work, others 
with a minimum requirement as low as 8 semester-hours, while 
in Kentucky the emergency certificate required only that the 
candidate be a high-school graduate and be over eighteen years 
of age (33). Five thousand such certificates were issued in 
Kentucky last year (42). The Subcommittee on Teacher Per- 
sonnel of the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools concluded that authorities in state departments 
of education do not know what types and amounts of prepara- 
tion lie back of the thousands of emergency certificates in force. 
The state officials were in general agreement that no state could 
abandon issuing substandard certificates in view of the continu- 
ing emergency (45). The percentage of elementary-school 
teachers within the North Central region meeting the require- 
ments for standard elementary-school certificates during 1947 
was less than half of that for 1941; for secondary schools it 
was 75 per cent. During 1947, emergency certificates were 
issued in specific states as follows: Georgia, 4,000 elementary- 
school and 6,000 secondary-school; Arkansas, 2,800; Illinois, 
4,266; Missouri, one out of every ten; and Nebraska, 1,720, 
as compared with 2,450 in 1946 (29, 15, 23, 69, 40). It was 
estimated that under the guidance of almost one hundred fifty 
thousand teachers with emergency licenses, between four and 
six million children were receiving substandard education (12, 
15). However, most state officials thought the practice a safe- 
guard against lowering standards for regular certification (21). 


_... estimates of the number of teachers who had left 
the profession “in silent strike” since 1939 ranged from 
three hundred fifty thousand to five hundred thousand (12, 8, 
47, 60). Half of the teachers in the classroom in 1947 had 
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stopped teaching in 1939 (8, 15, 60). Fifty thousand men 
abandoned teaching between 1940 and 1947 (15, 82). In 
Georgia, seven thousand teachers left the profession in the 
summer of 1946 (29). 

The shifting of teachers from state to state, from rural to 
urban areas, and among teaching fields concerned some investi- 
gators (29, 15). This practice led to an uneven distribution of 
qualified teachers, with the rural schools bearing the brunt of 
the damage. One writer estimated that 25 per cent of the 
teachers who were well prepared in one field of teaching were 
teaching in fields for which they held no certificates (15). 

Several studies reported a trend toward higher salaries for 
teachers (37, 38). In general, however, it was recognized that 
the situation remained unsatisfactory in this respect (1, 14, 17, 
18, 25, 28, 47, 49, 50, 51, 55, 60, 62, 68, 74, 75, 83). With 
the average classroom teacher reported as receiving a weekly 
wage of $37, and two hundred thousand of them receiving less 
than $25, low salaries continued to be noted as a factor con- 
tributing to the unattractiveness of teaching (80, 81). Twelve 
major school-teacher strikes occurred between September, 1946, 
and April, 1947 (12, 79, 82). 

Causes considered basic to teacher-shortage problems were: 


. Lack of respect and appreciation for, as well as prestige in, the pro- 

* fession (6, 17, 35, 49, 68, 75, 79, 83). 
. Inadequate salaries (1, 14, 17, 18, 25, 28, 47, 49, 50, 56, 60, 62, 
68, 74, 75, 83). 

. Unreasonable community restrictions (17, 27). 

. Indifference toward the general welfare of teachers (35). 

. Unsatisfactory school buildings (75). 

. Inadequate materials (75). 

Unwholesome professional relations (17, 52, 75, 77, 79)- 

. Low teaching morale (17, 75, 77). 

. Inadequate tenure, retirement, and pension provisions (17, 56). 

. Inadequate provisions for leaves of absence (17, 36). 

. Intellectual isolation of teachers, particularly at the lower elementary- 
school level (56, 79). 

. Heavy teaching loads and crowded classrooms (56, 68, 75). 

. Unsatisfactory living conditions (56, 68, 75). 

. Restrictions on academic and personal freedom (14, 56, 68, 75). 

. Lack of stimulating recruitment programs (14, 17). 

. Reduced output from colleges (8, 18, 44, 45, 49, 68, 69, 81). 

. Poor distribution of supply (6, 15, 18, 29). 
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eden placed emphasis upon positive ap- 
proaches to the problem (19, 28, 43, 58, 59, 74). Many 
writers decried the policy of telling the public what is wrong 
with teaching, on the ground that the publicity given to poor 
pay, low regard for the profession, and restrictions on personal 
reedom may cause young persons who should consider teach- 
ing a worthy profession to look elsewhere. Several writers have 
suggested telling the public what is right about teaching 
through the use of such techniques as Lambert’s booklet, The 
Other Side of Teaching (28). During 1947 the National 
Education Association continued to carry school problems to the 
public throughout the nation in a positive manner (43). Teach- 
ers’ rights as persons and as members of the profession were 
discussed in such articles as “A Bill of Rights for Teachers” 
(56). However, teachers were reminded that they, too, had 
responsibilities for raising the standards of the profession (28, 
31, 32, 37, 51, 72). An unusual amount of emphasis was placed 
upon the improvement of recruitment programs. Committees 
are at work on this problem in almost every state. 

As means of bettering the situation, Broudy suggested, first, 
more rungs in the promotional ladder, for the apprentice, reg- 
ular, and master teacher; second, relief of monotony in teaching 
by the adoption of more liberal transfer policies in the exchange 
of teachers; and, third, awarding of honorary degrees to out- 
standing teachers (5). 

Among Fine’s suggestions were: greater support of our 
public schools—a minimum expenditure on them of § per cent 
of our income; an increase in salaries from a minimum of 
$2,400 for qualified teachers; higher standards for the teach- 
ing profession—a minimum five years of college as the require- 
ment for elementary- and secondary-school teachers; federal 
aid to education, amounting to at least $1,600 a classroom; 
single-salary schedules; better working conditions—fewer 
extra-curricular and clerical duties, smaller classes, and adequate 
equipment and supplies; adequate tenure and retirement laws; 
improved teacher-training programs; better school buildings— 
a five-billion-dollar school-building program; the use of mod- 
ern teaching devices and methods; teacher participation in 
policy-making and program-building; a better recruitment 
program; encouragement of superior students to enter the 
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profession, and more public interest in the nation’s schools (17). 
Frazier suggested that teachers with substandard certificates 
should be recognized as an important reservoir from which to 
develop the profession (18). It was felt that not all teachers 
with these certificates should be dropped without giving them a 
chance to make good at teaching (21). 


SUMMARY of the recommendations made in the numerous 
articles written throughout 1947 concerning the improve- 
ment of supply and demand in the field of teaching follows: 


1. Development of a higher regard and appreciation for teachers (17, 
35> 49, 68, 75, 79,83). 

. Improvement of the teacher’s status within the community (17, 68, 
75). 

. Creation of opportunities for the leadership of teachers as citizens 
within the community (73). 

. Recognition of a single standard for good citizenship, equally appli- 
cable to teachers and others (32). 

. Provisions for better working conditions (17, 51, 75)- 

. Provisions for wholesome professional relationships (17, 51, 75, 77; 
79): 

. Development of self-respect within, and a professional attitude 
toward, teaching (28, 31, 32, 39, 52, 79). 

. Revitalizing education (37, 39, 51, 79)- 

. Development of emotional security in teachers (14, 51). 

. Provisions for improved living conditions for teachers (14, 68, 75). 

. Adequate provisions for economic security (1, 14, 17, 18, 25, 28, 
47, 49, 50, 51, 60, 62, 68, 74, 75, 83). 

. Adequate provisions for tenure, pension, leaves, and retirement (17, 
36). 

. Adoption of single-salary schedules (53, 83). 

. Provision of salary levels for. fully qualified teachers well above those 
for others (31). 

. Adoptions of higher teacher-training minimums (17, 31). 

. Organization of Future Teachers’ of America Clubs (1, 52). 

. Using helping-teachers with small stipends in junior high schools 
(1). 

. Scholarship awards to promising young persons (1, 68). 

. Recruitment through bulletins of information concerning teaching 
(1, 28, 52). 

. Recognition of Schorling’s “Bill of Rights for Teachers” (56). 

. Provision for state control of supply (1). 

[Vol. XXVII, No. 3] 
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A Guide for Planning 
Elementary-School Buildings 


By WILLIS A. WHITEHEAD 


educational planning of specific school-building projects 

that are currently in use in the Ohio school districts in 
which the Bureau of Educational Research is providing 
educational-consultant service." Several stages of work were 
discussed; among them were included making a thorough 
analysis of all available data, formulating building require- 
ments for the various types of buildings involved, and preparing 
reports to transmit these requirements to the architect. This 
article is concerned with the content and organization of a report 
stating the qualitative requirements for elementary-school 
buildings. 

As a result of considering the scope and character of the 
architect’s work and the kinds of information that might be 
helpful to him, members of the Bureau staff are convinced that 
several kinds of information should be included in any report 
of qualitative building requirements. First, the general char- 
acteristics and conditions of a building which are known to 
influence child development and are important to its efficient 
operation and maintenance should be specifically stated to in- 
form the architect of the objective to be achieved. Second, the 
nature of various educative activities and administrative and 
operational procedures which are to be carried on in a building 
should be concisely expressed. Third, the characteristics of 
rooms which are necessary for implementing education at the 
several stages of child development and will contribute to 
efficient operation and maintenance of the building should be 
specified. Finally, the characteristics of structural details and 
service systems which are desirable for educational and oper- 
ational uses should be included. In addition, members of the 
Bureau staff believe it is important to point out to the architect 
the qualities, conditions, and features in school buildings that, as 
a result of experience with them, are known to be undesirable. 


l’ AN earlier article, the writer outlined procedures for the 


N THE course of providing consultant service in the educa- 
tional planning of school buildings in many Ohio school 


1 Whitehead, Willis A. ‘“Educational-Consultant Service in Planning School Build- 
ings,” EpucATIONAL Researcu Butietin, XXVI (October 15, 1947), pp. 179-85. 
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districts, we have found considerable agreement regarding edu- 
cational and building needs. For this reason, the writer assisted 
by other members of the Bureau staff has prepared “A Guide 
for Planning Elementary-School Buildings,” and is preparing 
a second pamphlet dealing with secondary-school buildings. 

The Guide for elementary-school buildings is designed to 
provide a basic list of qualitative requirements for any school 
district where members of the Bureau staff are giving consultant 
service. When it is used in connection with a particular build- 
ing program, its provisions may be modified in a supplementary 
report when it is necessary to meet special local needs. The 
Guide is normally accompanied by “A Program of Require- 
ments” for each building which gives quantitative room and 
space requirements and other necessary information concerning 
that building. The authors think it can also be useful to school 
authorities with whom Bureau staff members are not co- 
operating. In such communities, the Guide should be helpful 
in suggesting types of facilities needed and in preparing reports 
of qualitative requirements adapted to local needs. Architects 
who are designing elementary-school buildings for which little 
or no educational planning has been done should also find the 
pamphlets useful. 

Requirements and suggestions in the Guide have been 
derived from several sources. The reports of the school staff 
committees of many Ohio communities in which members of 
the Bureau staff have served as educational consultants for 
building programs have contributed materially to the state- 
ments dealing with the conditions and features of elementary- 
school buildings. The wide experience of the authors in school- 
building planning has been of considerable value. The original 
draft of the document was criticized by specialists in elementary 
education at Ohio State University and by architects in various 
Ohio communities. 

In scope, the “Guide for Planning Elementary-School 
Buildings” covers most of the environmental conditions, rooms, 
and building features which are thought necessary in imple- 
menting a modern elementary-education program. It also 
includes requirements and suggestions concerning combined 
facilities, which are often necessary because of financial limita- 
tions. Because of its comprehensiveness the Guide is usable 
in spite of variations in educational and building needs. 

The Guide is concerned with housing and implementing an 
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activity program in the elementary-school program, and con- 
siderable attention is given to foreseeable trends in elementary 
education. It anticipates the extension of education to children 
of pre-school age, and the widespread use of educational facil- 
ities by adults. Consequently, rooms and facilities which meet 
the requirements and suggestions set up in the Guide should be 
satisfactory for the most exacting, as well as for more limited, 
programs. 

In a brief introduction to the Guide the authors attempt to 
impress upon the reader the need for educational planning prior 
to the designing of a building. Such planning, in their opinion, 
must be carried on as a local enterprise, since the environmental 
conditions differ in every community. Since both the educa- 
tional planning and the designing of a school building are 
complex undertakings, they require the co-operative efforts of 
many individuals and groups. Finally, the authors warn against 
using the Guide in any building program without thorough 
study of its provisions in relation to local educational and 
building needs. 


pi: first chapter deals with organizational and adminis- 


trative policies needed in a school-building program. It 
gives in outline form four patterns of organization which are 
in common use for planning and construction programs. It 
briefly describes responsibilities of various individuals involved 
under each pattern of organization and indicates some of the 
desirable and undesirable features of each pattern. In addition, 
the chapter mentions administrative policies which need to be 
established, kinds of information the board of education will 
need to furnish the architects, and the major requirements for 
the architects’ work. 

The second chapter establishes the major requirements for 
the site: placing the building, outdoor activity areas, circulation 
and service areas, planted areas, service facilities, drainage. The 
section dealing with outdoor activity areas is quoted here as an 
illustration. 


Outdoor Activity Areas 
1. Sufficient space should be provided for level playground or outdoor 
activity areas to meet local requirements for physical education, recre- 
ation, and outdoor instruction programs. Allocation of space for 
educational uses should take precedence over allocation of excessive 
areas for planting, parking, and other less essential uses. Plans for 
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outdoor activity areas should be developed along with plans for the 

building. 

2. Outdoor activity areas should be provided as follows: 

a. A separate kindergarten area adjacent to and directly accessible from the 

kindergarten room. 
Develop this area to include unpaved level open space, partially shaded if 
possible, for playing informal group games such as “drop the handker- 
chief”; paved space sufficiently large for playing informal group games 
immediately following inclement weather and for using tricycles, wagons, 
and other wheeled toys; space for outdoor equipment such as a jungle 
gym, slides, swings, low horizontal bars, etc.; and space for a sandbox. 

b. A separate area for the lower elementary-school grades (I and II), acces- 

sible from classrooms used by these grades but far enough removed to 
avoid disturbing classroom activities if play periods are scheduled at dif- 
ferent times for different class groups. 
Provide unpaved level open space for playing informal games; paved 
space for playing informal games immediately following inclement 
weather, for laying out hopscotch courts and shuffleboard courts, and for 
playing with wheeled toys; and space for playground equipment, such 
as a jungle gym, slides, swings, low horizontal bars, sandboxes, etc. 

. A separate play area for the upper elementary-school grades (III to VI), 

accessible from classrooms used by these grades and the gymnasium but 
far enough removed to avoid disturbing classroom activities when the 
playground is in use. 
Provide sufficient area to permit separate groups of boys and girls to engage 
in informal games as well as organized games and sports. The develop- 
ment of this play area should include provisions for a paved outdoor 
basketball court, paved tennis courts, a baseball diamond with 45 feet 
between bases for pupil use and 60 feet between bases for adult use, a 
large unobstructed play area for playing touch football and other similar 
games, and space for a grass-surfaced croquet court. 

d, Where site conditions permit, a tree-shaded area for outdoor instruction, 
class picnics, etc. 

Locate this area as far from the building as site conditions will permit. 
An outdoor oven is desirable. 

e. Where site conditions permit and the program dictates, a school-garden 

area. 


. Sizes for outdoor activity areas should be determined in view of phys- 
ical-education, recreation, and outdoor-instruction aspects of the pro- 
gram planned for a particular school in question. The National 
Recreation Association indicates that minimum average unit areas 
which will adequately serve the recreational needs and interests of 
varying numbers of children vary from 500 sq. ft. per child for a 
child population of two hundred, to 227 sq. ft. per child for a child 

population of twelve hundred.” 


* References are listed in the “ecammati and the program of requirements for each 
building should indicate areas needed. 
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4. Outdoor activity areas and recreational equipment within areas should 
be located in terms of the following requirements: 
. Isolation of activity areas for different age groups (kindergarten, Grades 
I-II, Grades III-V1) 
. Protection of children using activity areas against injury due to hazardous 
traffic conditions on surrounding streets and on school driveways 
. Protection of children against injury due to interference among various 
types of recreational equipment; e.g., avoid placing swings near fences 
or walkways 
. Playground surfaces should be specified in accordance with the fol- 
lowing requirements: 
a. Unpaved areas 
1) Minimum possibility of injuries to pupils 
2) Minimum damage to clothing 


3) Minimum tracking of dirt from the playground from activities areas 
into the building 


4) Minimum transmission of dust from playground areas to the building 
interior 
5) Minimum maintenance and repair 
b, Paved areas— 
1) Minimum abrasive action as regards wear on shoes, etc. 
2) Minimum maintenance and repair 
3) Economical construction costs 
4) Minimum reflection of sunlight 
. For specific suggestions concerning playground surfaces, see references in 
the Appendix. 
6. Chain-link fences or other acceptable barriers should be provided on 
the boundaries of outdoor activity areas to protect children from traffic 
hazards or to protect adjacent property against damage. 


oo third chapter in the Guide is devoted to establishing 
standards for general building characteristics. The first sec- 
tion of this chapter deals with the character and layout of an 
elementary-school building. The major characteristics of an 
elementary-school program are mentioned and the statement 
is made that the style of architecture and the general plan 
should reflect consideration of, and deliberate decision on, the 
following characteristics: 


a. Maximum provision for necessary educational activities as regards 
sizes and shapes of rooms, built-in equipment, and service features 
(see Chap. Iv) 

6. Maximum provision for an expression of joyful child living and of 
appropriate child abilities at the various levels of child development 

c. Maximum provision for stimulating expanding esthetic interests and 
appreciation of pupils and adults in the community 
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d. Optimum, easily controlled daylighting of rooms and areas 
e. Minimum vertical and horizontal traffic 
f. Maximum school-site areas for outdoor recreational and educational 
purposes 
g. Maximum building expansion in terms of anticipated needs 
kh. Maximum internal flexibility to provide for changing educational 
requirements 
7. Grouping of rooms and areas to minimize traffic congestion 
7. Separation of noisy areas, such as the music room and the gymnasium, 
from quiet work areas, such as the library and classrooms 
>. Separation of classrooms, the library, etc., from rooms, such as 
lunchroom kitchens, where disturbing odors may exist 
. Adequate control and flow of pupil traffic 
. Adequate provisions for ingress and egress in terms of convenience, 
as well as safety, for pupils and adults 
. Adequate air conditioning in both cold and warm weather 
. Minimum maintenance and repair 
. The amount of money available 


In this section of Chapter III the suggestion is made that a 
low, open-plan type of building be considered. The writers 
urge that the style of architecture and preconceived balance of 
building masses, classroom spans, and the like be adopted only 
after extensive consideration has been given to the planning 
of the various educational facilities needed. 


LATER section of the third chapter deals with the topic of 
visual conditions. This section is developed as follows: 


Visual Conditions 


1. Controlled experiments indicate that indoor visual conditions influence 
both physical development and educational achievement. It is, there- 
fore, important that visual conditions in each room and area of the 
building be planned to provide for the efficient and comfortable execu- 
tion of the tasks to be performed by pupils and others. 

2. The character of visual tasks at kindergarten and various grade-levels 
varies. In a kindergarten most activities do not involve critical seeing. 
However, eye development is still in progress, and good visual condi- 
tions should be provided to assist normal development. In Grades I 
through VI, the tasks performed increasingly involve critical seeing 
as a child progresses from one grade to the next. Characteristic activ- 
ities which involve critical seeing include reading, writing with soft 
pencils, drawing with pencils and crayons, water-color painting, 
measuring with rules, sandtable construction, construction of simple 
and often bulky projects, simple sewing and weaving, copying ma- 
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terial from chalkboards, writing on chalkboards, viewing pictures 
from some distance and viewing of projected pictures. 


.In providing for desirable visual conditions, the following principles 
should serve as guides: 


a. The average brightness of the visual task should be of such magnitude as 
to promote effective recognition of details (10 to 20 foot-lamberts for 
the average school task). 

. The brightness contrast between the figure and ground of the task should 
be as great as possible (can often be improved by providing higher levels 
of illumination when inherent contrast is low). 

. The average brightness of the visual task preferably should be equal to or 
slightly greater than the brightnesses of objects and surfaces which sur- 
round the task within a visual angle of 60°. (Brightness ratios between 
task and surrounding objects and surfaces should not exceed three to one 
and preferably should be less.) 

. Brightness ratios among surfaces and light sources outside the visual task 
but within the total visual field should be as small as practicable. (Bright- 
ness ratios among objects and surfaces immediately surrounding a task 
and falling within a central visual angle of 60° preferably should be 
between 1:3 and 1:5, and should not exceed 1:10. Brightness ratios 
among objects and surfaces within the total visual angle preferably should 
be 1:50 or lower and should not exceed 1:100.) 

. Colors applied to interior surfaces, such as walls, ceilings, trim, floors, and 
built-in equipment, should be selected in view of the psychological in- 
fluences on normal well-being, the usual activities to be carried on, and 
room orientation. 


. In providing appropriate visual conditions, at least the following items 
are involved: 


a. Fenestration (glass areas, window locations, sill heights, etc.) 
6. Design of artificial lighting systems and fixtures, including fixture- 
brightness characteristics 
¢. Orientation of the building 
. Design and structural character of the building 
. Reflection characteristics of interior finished surfaces, including walls, 
ceilings, floors, chalkboard, trim, built-in furniture, etc. 
f. Methods of shielding bright window areas (diffusion shields, louvers, etc.) 
g. Methods of controlling direct sunlight (roof overhangs, shades, louvers, 
etc.) 
h. Methods of darkening appropriate rooms for showing films, slides, etc. 
i. Appropriate color schemes for various rooms and areas 


5. Where site conditions and other factors permit the design of a one- 


story building, it is suggested that provisions for controlled, bilateral, 
natural lighting be considered. 


Other sections of Chapter III are concerned with economy of 
plan and construction, economy of operation and maintenance, 
height of building, interior flexibility, expansibility, circulation, 
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ingress and egress, provisions for community use, auditory con- 
ditions, thermal and atmospheric conditions, sanitary conditions, 
and safety conditions. 


oo IV presents educational requirements for interior 
spaces and rooms in an elementary-school building. Qual- 
itative requirements are presented for the following spaces 
and rooms: 

Corridors Combination gymnasium-auditorium 
Stairways and ramps Libraries 

Lobbies Lunchrooms and auxiliaries 

Elevators Combination lunch-assembly rooms 


Kindergarten rooms Administrative offices and auxiliaries 
Classrooms Clinics 


Special classrooms for handicapped Teachers’ rest rooms 
children Pupil toilet rooms 
Special-activity classrooms Public toilet rooms 


Auditorium Custodian’s and service-system rooms 
Gymnasium and auxiliary rooms 


The section of this chapter dealing with classrooms includes a 
discussion of the general functions and character of the class- 
room program, the design of elementary-school classrooms, 
characteristic activities that are carried on in classrooms, major 


requirements concerning the locations of classrooms, size and 
shape, a desirable functional layout for elementary-school class- 
rooms, and other qualitative requirements. Several parts of 
this section are reproduced here to illustrate the character of 
the proposals. 


S1zE AND SPACE REQUIREMENTS 
1. Rooms to house pupils in Grades I and IT: 


a. From 27 to 30 sq.ft. per pupil for an average-size class (usually thirty 
pupils) depending on the character of the program—this space exclusive 
of that required for wardrobes, storage closets and cupboards, and toilets. 
(A program with characteristics similar to those presented in this Guide 
requires approximately 28 sq.ft. per pupil for an average-size class.) 

5. A ratio of width to length not exceeding 1:2 and preferably nearer 
52.5. 


2. Rooms to house pupils in Grades III through VI: 


a. From 25 to 27 sq.ft. per pupil for an average-size class (usually thirty 
pupils) depending on the character of the program—this space exclusive 
of that required for wardrobes, storage closets, and cupboards. (A pro- 
gram with characteristics similar to those presented in this Guide requires 
approximately 26 sq.ft. per pupil for an average-size class.) 

4. A ratio of width to length not exceeding 1:1.5. 
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A DEsIRABLE FUNCTIONAL Layout 
1. Rooms housing Grades I and IT: 


a. A group-work, study, and recitation area with tables and chairs to seat 

a maximum of thirty-five pupils. 

, Space for a group discussion and story-hour center with chairs arranged 
in a semi-circle 

. An individual and small-group library center with a table and chairs to 
seat from four to six children and low bookshelves which can be reached 
by six- and seven-year-olds of average height 

. A construction-activity center including a counter 26 inches high, a sink 
with mixing faucets for hot and cold water, a small work bench with 
vises and simple hand tools, a table and chairs for work with clay, to seat 
approximately four pupils, a sandtable 3 feet by 6 feet, a clay-storage 
bin, and a small lumber rack 

. Floor space for simple indoor games, play with toys, painting on small 
easels, rest on mats or rugs, and other miscellaneous activities 

. Floor space for the development of long-term projects, such as a post- 
office window, a grocery-store window, etc. Such projects usually last 
for several weeks and then are replaced by others. 

. A science center, including a counter 26 inches high under the windows, 
with the top surface impervious to moisture and sufficient space to hold 
a terrarium, aquarium, etc. 

. A teacher center, including desk, chair, and standard four-drawer file 

i. Individual toilet facilities, including two water closets and two lavatories, 
using “baby” fixtures and dwarfed partitions and locating facilities to 
provide access from an entrance vestibule or an alcove rather than directly 
from the room 

j. A drinking fountain 

t. Storage facilities, including: 

1) A general storage closet or alcove for general supplies, easels, rest mats 
or rugs, toys, etc. (approximately 50 sq.ft.) 

2) Low built-in storage cabinets containing thirty-five cubicles, 12 inches 
by 15§ inches by 12 inches, for storage of pupils’ projects and shelves 
for storing easel paper and other supplies 

3) A teacher’s coat and storage cupboard 

4) An enclosed and ventilated wardrobe for pupils’ wraps, equipped with 
wire or metal shelves for hats and overshoes, and hanger bars and coat 
hangers, mounting equipment low enough for five-year-olds 


Chapters V and VI in the Guide are devoted to building 
details and service systems and equipment. Requirements and 
suggestions contained in these chapters include only those which 
have some bearing on educational uses and building operation 
and maintenance. 

The remainder of the Guide includes an appendix which is 
devoted to presenting various forms that the architect may use 


[Continued on page 8 4 | 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Let’s Practice What We Preach 
r Aue superior effectiveness of teaching procedures that 


start with concrete experience and lead to generaliza- 

tions and principles, as compared with those that start 
with generalizations that other persons have made, is generally 
recognized. “From the concrete to the abstract” is an old- 
fashioned way of stating a pedagogical principle that is almost 
universally accepted. Modern courses in elementary and sec- 
ondary education and in methods of teaching various school 
subjects practically always stress this principle. But too often § 
the instructors of such courses violate this principle in their own 
teaching. They are likely to start out by “developing” with J 
the students a logically formulated philosophy of education, on 
the ground that it is impossible to know what are desirable or 
undesirable teaching plans and procedures except in the light 
of such a carefully formulated philosophy. 

From the standpoint of strict logic, this position is unassail- 
able; the only thing wrong with it is that it does not work in 
practice. It ignores the fact that a functional, as distinguished 
from a merely verbal, philosophy of education has to be worked 
out by each person on the basis of his own experience. 

This does not mean that the student-teacher does not need § 
a philosophy of education or that he cannot be helped in devel- 
oping it by a good instructor. Quite the contrary is true. But 
it does mean that the instructor will be much more effective if 
he starts by raising such questions as these: Why do you want 
to be a history teacher? Why should schools teach history any- 
way? What examples can you give of good and of poor history 
teaching that you have been subjected to or have observed? 
Why were they good or poor? How could the poor teaching 
have been improved? 

By starting with such questions and using other procedures 
which lead the student to reflect on his own experience, the 
instructor can do much to help each develop for himself a 
genuine working philosophy of education, together with skill 
in applying it in classroom situations. 

Such a philosophy, to be sure, is not likely to be as sym- 
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metrical and as closely knit logically as one that is “learned” in 
the other way. But it is much more likely to be effective in 
practice rather than to be regarded as something to be forgotten 
when college days are over and the real business of teaching is 
begun. Another way of saying the same thing is that it is more 
likely to be a living, and therefore a growing, philosophy. 

It is high time for professors of education to practice what 
they preach. 


A Promising Development 


r NHE School of Education of New York University, under 
the leadership of Dean Ernest O. Melby, is moving 
forward along several important lines. One of these is 

the advanced graduate study of education. An experimental 

Division of Advanced Study has been established to begin work 

in the academic year 1948-49. 

The mere establishment of such an agency would not be 
especially noteworthy. It is the general character of the pro- 
gram envisaged by Dean Melby and his associates that makes 
it highly significant. 

Mr. Melby makes some telling criticisms of existing pro- 
grams which were quoted in a news release received recently 
from the publicity service of the University. “Nowhere is there 
greater need for a new conception of leadership education than 
on the advanced graduate levels. By and large students who 
have carried their work to the doctoral level in schools of edu- 
cation have done so through the medium of just more hours of 
education courses on the Master’s level. Generally speaking, 
the courses they have taken have contributed meagerly to 
broadening their mental horizon and deepening their insight 
and understanding. We need a new and re-conceived program 
of preparation on the doctoral level in education.” 

Any realistic appraisal of existing programs would recog- 
nize the validity of these strictures. Generally speaking, our 
doctoral programs have lacked adequate subject-matter content. 
Our students have spent too much of their time taking courses 
in education which frequently have covered the same ground 
over and over again. We need programs which draw much 
more extensively and effectively from many subject-matter 


| Continued on page 8 4| 





CX READINGS MD 


Jounson, GLEN. Some Ethical Implications of a Naturalistic Philosophy of 
Education, New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 
154 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 930). 

This is a very thorough study of the issue at hand. It is based upon wide 
reading in the relevant literature. And.if any one could have come to a 
decisive conclusion on the question, this author would have a good chance of 
doing so. 

But the trouble is that nobody can come to a decisive conclusion either 
for or against. It is largely assumed by both Naturalists and non-Naturalists 
that everyone knows what Nature is, and therefore what Naturalism is. Or, if 
a definition is attempted, it is made circular, as on pages 4 and 29. The 
Naturalists assign to the term Nature a denotation, and consequently a con- 
notation, which is all-comprehensive. The Supernaturalists assign a more 
limited meaning without clearly indicating where the limitation lies, Until 
one or the other draws the line convincingly, the debate will continue. In so 
far as each covers the situation accurately they will merge and nullify their 
distinctions. The contrasts upon which the discussion rests are merely relative 
if meaningful at all. 

Naturalism is too prone to presuppose that all men are humanists without 
interest in metaphysics and theology. 

The real issue is between Monism and all other systems. But it will be 
a good thing when “‘isms” are no longer talked of, but the facts of life are 
observed and summarized, so far as they can be, without reference to one 
metaphysical doctrine or another. 

The lesson of the book is essentially negative, showing the impossibility of 
drawing unambiguous conclusions from ambiguous premises. 

ALBERT E, AveEy 


Baxter, Epna Dorotuy. Am Approach to Guidance. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, Inc., 1946. xii-+-250 pp. 

This book is distinctive in its organization. The “author believes that 
they (the teachers) will find it more readable than the academic type of book.” 
It is distinctive in that it is divided into two parts, one of which is called the 
“story” and the other the “interpretation.” The story part is a series of anec- 
dotes describing in detail incidents in student-teacher, teacher-teacher, teacher- 
community, teacher-administration, teacher-family, and _ student-student 
relationships. The second part of the book consists of interpretations of the 
anecdotes related in the first part. Significant statements in the story are 
numbered in the margin, and these statements have corresponding numbers in 
the interpretation, an arrangement which greatly facilitates the use of the book. 

Each part of the book has its own distinctive quality. The first part is 
outstanding in its lifelike representation of situations as they exist in the 
school relationship. The author’s approach is characterized by a wholesome 
belief, on the part of the leading character, in the several elements of the 
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narrative; the administrator, the pupils, herself, her associates, the parents, the 
community, her country, international brotherhood, and her task. The second 
part makes a real contribution by offering valuable interpretations and hypoth- 
eses for the solution of the issues presented in the story. 

The book is highly gratifying to the person who is interested in a pro- 
fessional approach to guidance. It is an intelligent synthesis of the practical, 
philosophical, and psychological aspects of guidance problems as they arise 
in educative practice. The book is well written. Careful survey of the work 
will be rewarded by growth and more comprehensive understanding of the 


problems and practices in the field of guidance. —— 


BiackHuRsT, J. HerBert. Euclidean Geometry: Its Nature and Its Use. 
Des Moines, lowa: Garner Publishing Company, 1947. iv-+-208 pp. 

The principal thesis of this book is that geometry “supplies the best object 
matter with which to expose and study the processes of reasoning” (Preface). 
Since the reasoning process depends on a concept of proof which involves a 
theory of truth, which, in turn, depends on some notion of the nature of 
mind, these related ideas are first discussed. Then follow chapters dealing 
with the logic and content of geometry, its use for educational purposes, meth- 
ods of accomplishing these purposes and, finally, guiding principles for the 
selection of learning materials to implement these methods. 

It is observed that the use of geometry for the improvement of thinking 
has been sabotaged by excessive emphasis on proof recitation and the acquisi- 
tion of geometric content. In contrast to these procedures, the author main- 
tains that an adequate senior—high school program for the wider use of more 
critical thinking must consist of attention to problem solving in all learning 
activities, founded upon and co-ordinated with a study of reasoning applied 
to geometric content. 

The rather abstruse discussion of a special conception of truth and mind 
in the early chapters is likely to be a heavy initial dose for the lay reader. For 
example, the description of mind as a “terminal psychic condition of the 
material organism at the moment of time” (page 12) is obscure and perhaps 
redundant, 

Although the author’s deductive style and fine distinctions may strain the 
reader’s attention, teachers of -mathematics and others concerned with sec- 
ondary education should find a close study of the book rewarded by both 


stimulation and specific suggestions. Joun J. Kinsenza 


Harris, ALBERT J., How to Increase Reading Ability. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1947. xxi-+582 pp. 

Mr. Harris has enriched his offerings in this revised edition. It is really 
a “Guide to Diagnostic and Remedial Methods.” This book would be of great 
service not only to the regular classroom teacher of reading but to the coun- 
selor and the school psychologist. The first three chapters deal with general 
comments about reading as it is interpreted by the modern educator. While 
these comments are generalized, they also seem to be specific. 

The rest of the book is very helpful not only in restating some of the 
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things that have been known about reading for a long time but also in bringing 
recent research to bear upon the familiar problems of reading disability. The 
selection of tests, and the evaluation of these tests in terms of classes and spe- 
cific individuals, is a real contribution. The outline of the data that are 
important in studying children who are retarded in reading is specific and an 
excellent guide to all school personnel working with this type of problem. 
This book would be a real asset to every school library and to all teachers from 


the elementary through the secondary level. 
J 8 y Wi pa RosEBROOK 


Stites, Dan. High Schools for Tomorrow. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1946. x-+-212 pp. 

Readers concerned with high schools today will find this book stimulating 
reading. The author begins by telling us a lot of things that are wrong with 
our present high-school set-up. Most of us know these things already, if we 
know high schools at all. Unfortunately we have thought too little about these 
things and, in the main, done still less. 

From there on, the author suggests a constructive program and supports 
most of what he says by reference to procedures and policies in schools he has 
seen. As objectives of the high-school program, he proposes education for 
citizenship, for a career, for family living, for character, and for enjoyment. 
He believes that the achievement of these objectives will meet the needs of 
high-school youth and that they can be attained at that level. Each objective 
is discussed at some length. Emphasis throughout is placed on a more realistic 
educational program. The school day and the school year will be longer; the 
tie-up between the school and the home and the region closer. The good high 
school will be a miniature community within the larger community. 

The latter part of the book deals with delinquency, teachers, school 
boards, adult education, motivation, and marking. These chapters are less well 
done than those dealing with the curriculum. 

Few informed people will disagree with Mr. Stiles’s criticisms of our 
high schools. Many, however, will, no doubt, not agree with all his proposals 
for changes. Be that as it may, High Schools for Tomorrow should be read 
thoughtfully by all who are interested in the education of youth today, and 
that means a lot of us, parents as well as teachers and school administrators. 

Ivor SpaFFoRD 


STRATEMEYER, FLORENCE B.; ForKNER, HAmMpEN L.; McKim, Marcaret 
G. et al. Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1947. xiii-+-558 pp. 

“This study is an attempt to take a look at the curriculum as a whole. Its 
focus is upon curriculum design and how that design may be put into practice. 
Its concern is with determining general principles of curriculum development 
which recognize the importance of relating child needs to those of society and 
with outlining suggestions as to the implications of this relationship for the 
curriculum. Its method is that of cooperative group thinking. It represents 
the efforts of a group of teachers working together” (page 23). It is a sizable 
job, extremely well done. 

It is to be hoped that education generally can become as concerned with 
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“the life situations learners face” as are the authors of this book. Chapter V 
explains and analyzes “the persistent life situations” faced by all learners as 
they progress from early childhood through adulthood. These are excellent 
guides to teachers in understanding learners. As the authors suggest, other 
school staffs interested in making their own analysis of daily life situations 
might come out with a somewhat different picture, but in all likelihood it 
would prove to be a sounder basis for curriculum planning in their own par- 
ticular situations. 

Direction, unity, and balance in curriculum design are all presented in a 
challenging and practical manner in this extensive study. It brings together 
much of the best in curriculum development. It should be on the “must” list 
for all who consider children our greatest resource. 


Mary JANE Loomis 


FrepEricK, Ropert W.; Kitrcuen, Paut C.; ann McE.wees, Acnes R. 
A Guide to College Study. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1947. Vili+341 pp. 

This is apparently a revision of Frederick’s How to Study Handbook. 
The How to Study Handbook was directed to secondary-school students while 
this new book is directed to college students, to help them develop the study 
skills necessary to success in college. 

A Guide to College Study contains excellent suggestions derived from the 
author’s experience and from educational and psychological research on 
eficient learning. How effective this guide will be to a college student de- 
pends upon his willingness to put the suggestions to use. It is the reviewer’s 
experience, in supervising the how-to-study course at Ohio State University, 
that college students do not learn how to study merely by reading books on 
that topic or by hearing lectures on how to study. Learning how to study 
effectively is a process of habit formation. A student learns to study effect- 
ively by actual practice in acquiring new study techniques. This is best done 
under careful supervision over a fairly long period of time. 

It is the reviewer’s opinion that this excellent guide will be of greater 
value to counselors and guidance personnel than to the college students directly. 

3 Joun R. Kinzer 


CoMMITTEE FROM THE PROFESSIONAL STAFF OF THE DeENvER PuBLIC 
Scuoots. Health Interests of Children. Denver, Colorado: Denver Public 
Schools, 1947. X-+-122 pp. 

In 1945 a research committee from the professional staff of the Denver 
public schools undertook a study of the health interests and needs of pupils 
from kindergarten through Grade XII. This report, which presents the Com- 
mittee’s findings, should make interesting and profitable reading for all edu- 
cators who are persuaded that interests are the basic motivating force in 
learning. 

Extensive data on the health interests of boys and of girls at the different 
grade levels are presented. The information upon which the report on inter- 
ests is based was obtained from check lists submitted to pupils, teachers, and 
parents. This technique can be criticized on the grounds that the results do 
not necessarily reflect the real spontaneous interests children have in health 
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matters, in as much as the pupils were limited in their responses to showing 
interest, disinterest, or indifference to the 250 specific items presented to 
them. The Denver report, nevertheless, is a valuable contribution and, because 
of the wide variety of subjects provided on the check lists, the validity of the 
findings must be high. The next task is for some group to chronicle the spon- 
taneous interests in health which “bubble up” from the pupils themselves in 
the classroom and home situations. The check-list technique for determining 
health interests, incidentally, is not a new one, but it appears to the reviewer 
that the Denver study is the first in which the same list has been submitted to 
such a wide age range. 

Among the many valuable features of this report, two are especially 
worthy of comment. One is the listing, first, of items of greatest health in- 
terest in Grades IV through XII and, second, items of least health interest in 
Grades VII through XII. In the last category are found many of the subjects 
traditionally assigned to units or courses in health, Another contribution of 
unusual interest is a summary chart which lists developmental characteristics, 
health needs, health interests, and recommended emphases in health education 
for each grade level from kindergarten through Grade XII. 

Because of its implications of the values in the child-development approach 
to curriculum, this report is recommended to all teachers and administrators. 
It has especial significance for health educators in schools and others who are 
concerned with evaluating or revising the curriculum in health. 


Tuomas E. Suarrer, M.D. 


Crow, Lester D., anp Crow, Auice. Introduction to Education: Funda- 
mental Principles and Modern Practices. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1947. x-+565 pp. 

As the title implies, this book has as its prime purpose the orientation of 
the prospective teacher to the opportunities and responsibilities of teaching as 
a vocation. It opens with what the authors call “Fundamental Concepts of 
Education,” which includes briefly the historical backgrounds, the current 
trends, the aims and objectives, the organization of education on local, state, 
and national bases, and the financing of American education. Part II is a 
discussion of teacher selection and preparation, placement, and the teacher’s 
professional responsibilities, Part III tersely states current curriculum prac- 
tices, co-curricular activities, and the teacher’s réle in guidance. In Part IV 
such teaching aids as textbooks, libraries, films, and radio programs are dis- 
cussed. The home, the church, and the community as “nonformal” educa- 
tional agencies are presented in Part V. And Part VI centers attention on 
research and experimentation in modern American education. 

This outline of content suggests the dilemma of the survey technique 
employed in this book. How can the writer avoid superficiality yet give an 
overview of the task of teaching? How can one introduce students to many 
aspects of the work of the teacher yet be both sufficiently inclusive and con- 
crete that the prospective teacher may comprehend with meaning and insight 
the scope of teaching as a vocation? 

While Introduction to Education does not surmount the obstacles imposed 
by the survey technique, for their functional organization, their choices of 
pertinent topics for discussion, their carefully selected bibliographies, and the 
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general readability of the book, the authors are to be commended. An unusual 
feature of [mtroduction to Education, for this reader, is the inclusion of a 
straightforward discussion for the orientation of the prospective teacher in 
matters of teacher selection, preparation, placement, and tenure; membership 
in professional organizations; and personnel relationships. 

LeExanp B. Jacoss 


Investigations in Teacher Supply and Demand 
[Continued from page 66] 
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A Guide for Plannin 
Elementary-School Buildings 


[Continued from page 75] 


in reporting information to the board of education and in pre- 
senting requests to the board of education. In addition, there 
is a bibliography containing references which were selected pri- 
marily to assist the architect in obtaining useful information 
and ideas which could not be detailed in a publication such as 
the Guide. 

“A Guide for Planning Elementary-School Buildings” is 
mimeographed and bound in a printed paper cover. It contains 
138 pages, in addition to a preface, a table of contents, a list of 
figures, a list of tables, and an introduction.* —_[vol. xxvIt, No. 3] 


A Promising Development 
[Continued from page 77 | 


fields which are basic to an understanding of, and effective par- 
ticipation in, a good educational program. 

Mr. Melby expects the new division to provide such a pro- 
gram. “I believe . . . that the new curriculum will delve 
deeply into educational philosophy, into the social sciences, 
various aspects of the fine arts, into science and particularly the 
sciences which are basic to human relations.” 

One of the most important characteristics of the new agency 
is its experimental character. Its leaders do not expect to be 
able to develop a satisfactory doctoral program immediately: 
the first few years will be exploratory in character. We hope 
that the program will include experimentation with internship 
for those who expect to become research workers and college 
teachers of education. 

We hope that the School of Education will pursue with 
boldness and imagination, the goal that its leader has indicated, 
and that other institutions will emulate its example. We shall 
watch the experiment with great interest and high hopes. 

a. €5. &. 


«A Guide for Planning Elementary-School Buildings” may be purchased for $2 a 
copy from the Bureau of Educational Research, College of Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus 10, Ohio. 








